CHAPTER XXV
?
TYPES OF LOCAL GROWTH
(continued)
THE WEST MIDLANDS AND TYNESIDE
W. H. B. Court.    The Rise of the Midland Industries, 1600-1838 (1938).
Industrial Survey of the North-East Coast Area by Armstrong College (H.M.
Stationery Office, 1932).
II
THE WEST MIDLANDS
We followed East London from the beginning to the
present, but for economy of space I follow the West Midlands
only to about 1800, and deal only with the modern history of
Tyneside. TJiis creates gaps, which in large part are filled by
good books, e.g. C. G. Allen, The Industrial Development of
Birmingham and the Black Country, 1860-1927 (1929), and
J. U. Nef, The Rise of the British Coal Industry (1932).
On a great continent, like Canada or Africa, hinterland
suggests an inaccessible back-country, which must be attacked
by frontier settlement. In this sense Great Britain has
no hinterland. The mountains are near the coast, and the
Midlands are on a fertile, accessible plateau, which was
viable to foot and horse from the beginning, and for which it
was easy to build roads, canals, and railways, as the turn of
each came. Perhaps it is for this reason that hinterland is
for us a foreign word.
Maitland taught us to appreciate the persistence of a
rural flavour in the growing urbanisni of England. This has
as its converse tlie sure yet slow emergence of specialised
handicraft out of peasantry. The metal industries of the
Midlands were peasant industry in origin, but because of
the peculiar way in which the rural population of England
was either forced down into landless labouring or raised
into tenant farming, her peasant industry never attained
the fixity and roundness of that of Central Europe. Neither
hand-loom weaving nor pottery nor nailing passed by
specialisation into city crafts. Rather they expanded into an
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